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This publication provides a brief roundup of 
information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries. The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 


ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 


pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 


political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the press and publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented. 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
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JAPANESE STATISTICS ON THE JOBLESS 


Statistical Surveys 

Joblessness in Japan is measured 
by the Government by means of four 
surveys: (1) the Monthly Labor Force 
Survey which reports the number of 
persons "totally" unemployed; (2) 
special surveys in March and October 
of each year which indicate’ the 
“usual” status of workers during the 
previous 6 months; (3) triennial sur- 
veys (the last on July 1, 1962) that 
also use the usual status concept 
but cover a period of a year; and (4) 
the population census every 5 years. 
Data onthe jobless as counted in 
the census of 1960 will be published 
later by the Japanese Government. 


The Monthly Labor Force Survey 
is taken at the end of each month 
and applies to the 7 days immediate- 
ly preceding. It is based on a sure 
vey of 25,000 households with a pop- 
ulation of approximately 70,000 per- 
sons 15 years of age and over. This 
survey uses the most restrictive def- 
inition of the unemployed--the con- 
cept of the “totally” unemployed, 
1.@€., those who worked less than an 
hour and were seeking work in the 
survey week. 


As contrasted with the monthly 
survey, which reports the actual ac- 
tivity of the respondents during the 
survey week, the special and the tri- 
ennial surveys collect information 


on the usual status of workers. Usu 
al status indicates either continu- 
ous, or regular, employment; irregu- 
lar employment on a specific job; or 
regular joblessness. 


The jobless in 





clude those who are not employed 
but have status as housewives or stu- 
dents seeking work. A person who 
worked only a few hours during the 
survey week could be counted in the 
monthly survey as employed but in 
the other surveys as jobless. 


The sample for the special sur- 
veys consists of 4,500 households, 
having a population of 15,000 per- 
sons, drawn from those included in 
the Monthly Labor Force Survey. The 
triennial survey collects informa- 
tion from some 230,000 households, 
based on the 1960 population census. 
Although the concepts of the jobless 
in the special and triennial surveys 
are similar, the figures for the job- 
less inthe triennial surveys tend 
to be larger because of the longer 
period of usual status covered (12 
rather than 6 months) and because 
seasonal variations influence the 
special surveys which are taken at 
other times of the year. 


By measuring usual status, the 
special and triennial surveys are in- 
tended to provide a basis fcr esti- 
mating underemployment. They inquire 
about the desire for work as well as 
the search for work. They obtain an 
estimate of the number of (1) those 
already employed who wish to change 
jobs or desire a second job; (2) 
housewives and students (whether or 
not they desire or are seeking job9@; 
and (3) the "unemployed and others" 
e-who do not fit into the other cate- 
goriese-who desire or are seeking 
jobs. Data for these last two cate- 
gories of jobless, according to the 








triennial survey for 1962, are shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Jobless persons 





(thousands) 
Not 

Seek- seek=- 

ing ing 

Total work work 
Totaleeceece 4,947 2,129 2,818 
Keeping house... 3,342 1,256 2,086 
Attending school 683 328 355 

Unemployed and 

otherSecececee 922 545 377 
Malesecceee 986 573 413 


Keeping house.. 38 21 17 


Attending school 372 190 182 
Unemployed and 
OtherSecececece 576 362 214 
Female...- 3,961 1,556 2,405 
Keeping house... 3,304 1,235 2,069 
Attending school 311 138 173 
Unemployed and 
Other Secccoces 346 183 163 


Source: Japan, Tokyo, Bureau of 
Statistics, 1962 Employment Status 
Survey, March 1963, Vol. I, pe 208. 


The traditional pattern of Japa- 
nese labor-management relations 
tends to keep total unemployment 
down. Under the country's system of 
"lifetime employment," a worker gen- 
erally remains with an employer un- 
til retirement. In most larger es- 
tablishments, the worker is often 
granted permanent tenure after serv- 
ing a term in temporary status. When 
the activity of the establishment is 
reduced, the employer does not gen- 
erally lay off these workers, but 
whenever possible transfers them to 
other jobs or reduces their hours. 
At times, however, the employer is 
forced by adverse conditions to lay 
off even permanent workers. In such 


cases, these workers may becom 
self-employed or return to family 
enterprises, usually as_ unpaid 
family workers. If these alterna. 
tives are not possible, workers may 
accept lower paid work rather tha 
remain unemployed for long, because 
their savings may not be sufficient 
to enable them to remain out of work 
for a long time. In some cases, the 
unemployed worker may be employed on 
public unemployment relief projects, 


Level of Unemployment 


Because of these factors, unem 
ployment in Japan is relatively low, 
All of the methods of measuring the 
amount of joblessness indicate a 
downward trend, particularly since 
1955, reflecting the economic expan- 
sion which Japan has experienced 
Since that time. Joblessness since 
1956 has been recorded by the three 
surveys under discussion as follows: 


1956 1959 1962 


Survey (thousands) 
Triennial--July.. 2,870 2,600 2,129 
Special--March. ee 25 370 1 9 790 1 » 370 
Currents: 

Monthly average 710 650 400 
Jun€eccccccesce 640 660 370 


The triennial survey of July |, 
1962, reports 2,129,000 persons, or 
4.7 percent of the total labor fore, 
as without a job and seeking work, 
However, less than half of these-- 
909,000--were actively seeking a 
"main jobe" Of those, only 459,000 
were listed in the Japanese statis: 
tics as "unemployed or other," while 
the remainder were housewives or stu: 
dents. This category of the unen- 
ployed is the closest in concept to 
the “totally unemployed" in the 
Monthly Labor Force Survey, which in 
the last week of June 1962 numbered 
about 370,000. 
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Further, the monthly average of 
job openings in 1962 (1.9 million) 
at the public employment exchanges 
substantially exceeded the average 
of job applications (1.4 million). 
In 1961, the averages of job openings 
and applications, cited from offie 
cial sources in the Economic Survey 
of Japan (Tokyo, 1962), were both at 
the same level--at 1.2 million. Al- 
though these figures by no means re- 
flect the total demand and supply in 
the labor market, since the public 
employment exchanges are only one 
avenue through which job offers are 
made or accepted, they do reflect 
with some accuracy the general sta- 
tus of the market. 





Labor Market Factors 


The data on job openings and 
applications also indicate that the 
older worker is likely to encounter 
greater difficulty in finding employ 
ment than the younger worker. The 
job market appears to be particular- 
ly favorable for young graduates of 
junior and senior high schools and 
for college graduates. it is esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Labor that, 
in 1963, there will be about 275 
openings for each 100 junior and sene 
ior high school graduates. The mete 
als and engineering industries in 
1961 were able to fill only 4 out of 
5 openings for college graduates; in 
1962, only 3 out of every 4 openings 
for college graduates in these in- 
dustries could be filled. 


In contrast with the shortages 
of graduates of junior and _ senior 


high schools and colleges, the num- 
ber of unemployed workers in the 
older age brackets is substantial. 
In October 1962, for each 100 job 
vacancies, there were 140 male appli- 
cants under 20 years of age, but 260 
applicants between 40 and 49 years 
of age. Only 100 openings were 
available for the 900 male workers 
50 years of age and older. The pat- 
tern is very similar for women. 


The relatively more difficult 
position of the older worker dis- 
charged because his plant must seri- 
ously curtail its work force or com- 
pletely shut down arises from the 
system of lifetime employment men-~ 
tioned earlier. Under this system, 
workezs are hired as they complete 
their schooling and at wages much 
lower than those paid workers of 
more years of age and seniority. 
They are then trained by the employ- 
er in his specific methods. Employ- 
ers generally tend to retain work- 
ers under the lifetime system, which 
affords them some job protectionin 
return for their loyalty to. the 
firm. However, in recent years, un- 
der the impact of, first, the clos- 
ing down of uneconomic installations 
by industry and the introduction of 
more efficient equipment and methods 
in other plants and, second, in- 
creased competition from imports, 
whose quotas have been increased or 
the restrictions on which have been 
removed, Japanese industry has had 
to lay off workers. Declining in- 


dustries, such as coal mining, have 
been especially hard hit.--Japanese 


Government publications. 








WESTERN EUROPE 








FRANCE 


Prelimina Employment Esti- 
mates of 1962 Issued. The employed 
labor force (persons stating they 
have jobs) in France increased 0.6 
percent between 1954 and 1962,1/ ac- 
cording to preliminary results of 
the 1962 population census. This 
change is due mainly to the inclu- 
Sion in the 1962 census of about 
100,000 career military personnel 
who were stationed outside metropoli- 
tan France. In fact, the ratio of em- 
ployment to total population dropped 
from 44 percent in 1954 to about 40 
percent in 1962. In 1954, 18.8 mil- 
lion of 42.8 million inhabitants 
stated they had jobs, as against 





18.9 million out of 46.5 million in 
1962. This relative employment de- 
crease is attributed to (a) a larger 
proportion of children who stay in 
school longer, (b) a higher propor- 
tion of older inhabitants, and (c) a 
longer period of required military 
service (noncareer military are not 
counted as employed persons). 


In contrast to the relatively 
stable overall employment figures, 
considerable structural change took 
place between 1954 and 1962. One out 
of four agricultural workers left 





1/ In the 1954 census, less 
than 2 percent of the labor force 
were classified as unemployed. 



































France: Persons with a job, by class of worker, sex, 
and industry, 1954 and 1962 1/ 
1962 2/ 1954 
— Number Number Percent 
(thou- | Percent | (thoue | Percent | change, 
sands) sands) 1954-62 
Class of Worker 3/ 
Totalecccocccccccecese 100.0 | 100.0 + 
Wage and salary workers..... | 13,590 71.7 | 12,224 64.9 re: 
Employers and self-employed. 3,681 19.4 4,110 21.8 | -10.4 
Unpaid family WOTkerS.ccccce 1,685 8.9 2,514 13.3 -33.1 
Male. ccoccccccccccceos 12,467 100.0 12,312 100.0 + 1.2 
Wage and salary workers..... 9,144 73.3 | 8,348 67.8 | + 9.5 
Employers and self-employed. | 2,872) 23.0 | 3,179 | 25.8 | - 9.7 
Unpaid family WOTkerS.eccccece 451 3.6 | 785 6.4 42.5 
! 
rr 6,489 | 100.0 ' 6,535 100.0 @ o7 
Wage and salary workers..... 4,446 | 68.5 3,876 59.3 | +14.7 
Employers and self-employed. 809 | 12.5 930 | 14.2 | -13.0 
Unpaid family workers....ee. 1,234 19.0 1,729 26.5 | 28.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 

































































France: Persons with a job, by class of worker, sex 
and industry, 1954 and 1962 1/ -- Continued 
1962 2/ 1954 
Item Number Number Percent 
(thou- | Percent; (thou- | Percent; change, 
sands) sands) 1954-62 
Industry 4/ 
WORE. obo ccdcicevece 18,956 100.0 18,848 100.0 + 0,6 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
SIGNING. cc cccccccccvecccce 3,898 20.6 5,195 27.6 -25.0 
Mining. ccccccccccccccccccces 312 1.6 373 2.0 -16.5 
Building and public works... 1,657 8.7 1,390 7.4 | 4#19,2 
Manufacturing..cccccccccccce 5,355 28.2 5,104 27.1 + 4.9 
Transportation. .ccccceccccce 797 4.2 775 4.1 | + 2.8 
Commerce, banking, and 
insurance edeneiccticeee 2,951 15.6 2,681 14,2 +10.1 
Services: 6/....cccsccccceccs 1,909; 10.1 | 1,708 9.0 | +11.7 
Public utilities 7/...cceces 470 2.5 381 2.0 | +23.4 
Public administration....... 1,210 6.4 965 5.1 | +25.3 
Military Lseccccccccccccece 2/398 2.1 275 1.5 #45.1 
1/ Excludes noncareer military class of worker into account--as 
personnel, In 1954, they totaled 
320,000 persons; in 1962, 550,000 
persons, 


2/Includes about 100,000 career 
military personnel stationed out- 
Side metropolitan France. Such per- 
sonnel were not included in the 1954 
census, 

3/ A maximum of 80,000 persons, 
largely general managers, who were 
classified as employers and self-em- 
ployed workers in the 1954 census 


those whose economic activity was 
known. 215,000 persons whose econom- 
ic activity was unknown in 1954 have 
now been similarly distributed by 
industry. 

5/ Includes lodging places and 
the entertainment industry. 

6/ Business and personal serv- 
ices and domestic servants. 

7/ Water, gas, and electric 
utilities, and radio broadcasting. 


have been classified as wage and sal- Note: Because of rounding, 
ary workers inthe 1962 census. sums of individual items may not 
This shift is attributed to minor equal totals. 
definitional changes. 

4/ In the 1962 census, persons Source: Bulletin Hebdomadaire 


activity was unknown 
industry in the 
sex and 


whose economic 
Were distributed by 
Same proportions--taking 





de Statistique (Institut National de 
a Statistique et des Etudes Econom- 


iques), No. 781, June 8, 1963, 


farming pursuits and the number of 
wage and salary workers increased by 
11 percent. In addition, the total 


number of women who reported jobs de- 


creased by 0.7 percent. 


The 25-percent overall drop in 


agricultural employment (22 percent 
fewer women, 30 percent fewer men) 
reflected a general trend of movee 


ment to urban areas and longer peri- 
ods of education and military serv- 
ice. The most pronounced decline 
(35 percent) was in the number of 


unpaid family workers, followed by a 
decrease of 28 percent in wage and 
Salary workers. The number of em- 
ployers and self-employed in agri- 
culture dropped by a relatively mod- 
est 13 percent. 


. The 1962 census showed a not- 
able shift in the number of employed 
wage and salary earners, rising be- 
tween the censuses from 12.2 million 
(65 percent of all employed persons) 
to 13.6 million (72 percent). The 
number of men in this class of work- 
ers rose by 796,000, or 10 percent, 
and the number of women by 570,000, 











or 15 percent. Of all employed men 
in 1962, 73 percent were wage and 
salary workers, and of all employed 
women, 69 percent. 


By industry, major increases in 
employment took place in electric 
construction (48 percent), petroleum 
refining (46 percent), metallurgy 
(23 percent), metal fabrication (20 
percent, and printing (19 percent), 
Commerce, banking, and insurance al- 
so registered an important gain (10 
percent), as did services (12 per 
cent). The largest decreases oc. 
curred in textiles and clothing and 
in leather (each by 19 percent). Em. 
ployment in mining generally fell by 
17 percent, with coal mining de- 
creasing by 22 percent. 


According to an article in Le 
Monde, such changes have come about 
faster in this generation than in 
any previous one in France. Summary 
results of data on persons reporting 
that they had jobs at the time of 
the 1954 and 1962 censuses are pre- 
sented in the accompanying table.-- 
French Government and French Press. 











NEAR EAST AND SCUTH ASIA 








JORDAN 


Collective Bargaining Contracts 
Increase. A trend toward the nego- 





tiation of collective bargaining con- 


continued in Jordan during 
1963. By September 1963, the total 
number of agreements in existence 
was 19, whereas there were none in 
1961 and only 6 in 1962. The in- 
crease in the number of collective 
bargaining contracts can be attrib- 


tracts 


uted not only to increasing maturity 
in labor-management relations, but 
also to such factors as (1) the en- 
actment and implementation of the 
Labor Code of 1960, which includes 
provisions for the negotiation of 
collective agreements; (2) the Jor- 
dan Department of Labor's active en- 
couragement of the conclusion of 
such agreements; and (3) the growing 
strength and sophistication of Jor- 
danian trade unions. 




























Agreements concluded in mide 
July 1963 by the Tobacco and Ciga- 
rette Companies Workers’ Union and 
the Printing Press Workers’ Union, 
dealing with minimum wages, overtime 
pay, sick leave, and holidays, are 
typical of most of those which have 
been negotiated. The one concluded 
by the Tobacco and Cigarette Com- 
panies Workers’ Union, covering em- 
ployees in three establishments in 
the tobacco industry, raises the 
minimum wage from 250 fils (1 file 
US$0.028) to 350 fils per day and, 
effective January 1, 1964, provides 
for 1 day off with pay per 7-day 
week (the Labor Code provides for an 
8-hour day, a 48-hour week, and Fri- 
day as the weekly holiday) and 2 
weeks’ paid sick leave annually. This 
agreement has no specific termina- 
tion date. The second agreement is 
between the Printing Press Workers* 
Union anda number of commercial 
printing and newspaper establish- 
ments. The printers’ contract, which 
is reportedly similar to that of the 
tobacco workers, provides for an in- 
crease in wage rates and for pay for 
overtime work. 


The most comprehensive collec- 
tive bargaining contract was signed 
August 31, 1963, by the Drivers of 
Cars Labor Union and the bus compa- 
nies in Amman. It is more specific 
and far-reaching than any other now 
in effect in Jordan. The agreement, 
which covers drivers, conductors, me- 
chanics, and clerical employees, not 
only establishes minimum wages, 
hours of work, and paid sick leave 
but also provides for the checkoff 
of union dues and a union shop (all 
drivers must become union members 
within 2 weeks of employment). The 
contract also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent, tripartite 
conciliation board, comprised of com- 
pany, union, and Labor Department 
and empowers the 


representatives, 


board to decide all labor-management 
disputes. The contract is for 2 
years; it is automatically renewable 
as long as neither party formally 
applies for its abrogation or amend- 
ment. 


A particularly distinctive fea- 
ture connected with the negotiation 
of most of the agreements has been 
the active part generally played by 
the Department of Labor's Concilia- 
tion Officer in working out differ- 
ences between the parties. Rather 
than inhibiting the freedom of the 
bargaining process, his presence ap- 
pears to give both parties more con- 
fidence that the negotiations will 
be conducted in good faith. 

Another significant aspect of 
industrial relations in Jordan is 
the obvious reluctance of the par- 
ties to allow labor disputes to 
reach the Industrial Court, whose de- 
cision is final. Disputes have been 
settled by tripartite conciliation 
committees, and some agreements call 
for the settlement of disputes by 
the committees rather than the Court. 
This preference for negotiated set- 
tlements indicates a growth toward 
sound labor-management relations in 
Jordan.--U.S. Embassy, Amman. 





PAKISTAN 


Technical Training Centers 
Planned With German Assistance. On 
September 16, 1963, Pakistan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed 
an agreement to establish technical 
training centers at Dacca and Lahore. 
The German Government agreed to pay 
for imported tools, equipment, and 
machinery, and, in addition, for 
technical experts and fellowships to 
the extent of about US$80,000. 





Each center will have an ini- 


tial capacity of 240 trainees, but 


the agreement provides for eventual 


enlargement to a capacity of 350 
trainees in each center. 


The centers, which are expected 
to start recruiting students some- 
time in 1965, will conduct 4-year 
courses of intensive practical and 
theoretical training in metalworking 
trades for young Pakistanis. Basic 
training, to be covered in a 2-year 
full-time course, will be followed 
by 2 years of specialized on-the-job 
training in selected establishments. 


During their plant apprenticeships, 
the students will receive theoret. 
ical instruction at the centers ? 
days a week and on-the-job training 
under the general supervision of ex. 
perts attached to the centers during 
the remainder of the week. 


The agreement also provides for 
part-time courses and for evening 
classes for workers who are already 
employed in industry and who wish to 
improve their skills.--U.S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 
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AFRICA 





RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 
FEDERATION OF 


Civil Service Studies Planned. 
The Government of Nyasaland has ap- 
pointed a Commission to study the 
civil service, with a view to pro- 
viding a civil service capable of 
meeting the needs of government 
within the financial capacity of the 
newly independent country. The Com- 
mission is expected to study condi- 
tions of service for locally re- 
cruited civil servants and to survey 
the civil service with special refer- 
ence to reducing its size through 
greater integration of jobs. Topics 
of study will include leave; housing 
for local officers; pension benefits 
for local civil servants and the pos- 
sibility of introducing an employee- 
contributory system; and conditions 
of service and methods of payment fo 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
labor.--U.S. Consul, Blantyre. 








First Technical Training Center 
The Government Technical 





Opened. 


Training Center, which will train 
Africans as technicians and for high- 
er supervisory responsibilities, was 
opened in Zomba, Nyasaland, in Sep- 
tember 1963. The Commonwealth and 
Welfare Fund financed its construc. 
tion at a cost of $200,000; it will 
bear the major part of training 
costs, estimated at more than $100,- 
000 a year. Training courses will 
range from 5-day refresher courses 
to a leyear course to train Africans 
as mechanical and building  super- 
visors. In 1964, 24 Africans are 
expected to enroll in the latter 
course, 24 in a 6-month course to be 
come road foremen, and 100-200 in 
courses of shorter length.--U.S. Con: 
sul, Salisbury. 





UGANDA 


Building Workers Aided by In- 
ternational Trade Secretariat. Early 
in 1963, John Thalmayer, an American 
trade unionist representing the In- 
ternational Federation of Building 
and Woodworkers (an International 
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Trade Secretariat--ITS), arrived in 
Uganda to help strengthen the coun- 
try’s building trades unions. At 
that time, five separate building 
unions existed, and only one minor 
collective bargaining contract cove 
ered workers in one establishment. 
Mr. Thalmayer’s efforts resulted in 
the merger of the five unions into 
one named the Uganda Building, Cone 


struction, Civil Engineering, and Al- 


lied Workers*® Union. By September, 
the new union, under Thalmayer's 
guidance, had conducted a country- 
wide organizing campaign and had ne- 
gotiated its first comprehensive, 


industrywide agreement with the Ugan- 


da Association of Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors. The agree- 


ment covers approximately 10,000 
workers employed by 46 firms, and 
holds promise for stability in the 
construction industry, which has 
been noted in the past for its wild- 
cat strikes and wages which are be- 
low average. 


This is the second year in suc- 
cession that an ITS representative 
has gone to Uganda and has stayed 
for a substantial period of time, de- 
voting himself exclusively to one 
major union. In 1962, Carl Franken 
of the Public Services International 
developed the Uganda Public Employ- 
ees Union into Uganda's most influ- 
ential and prosperous union.--U.S. 
Embassy, Kampala. ise 
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ARGENTINA 
Argentine Port Administration 
Reorganized. On August 16, 1963, 





two decree laws were published which 
are designed to strengthen the Coor- 
dinating Council of the General Port 
Administration and to establish a 
Coordinating Commission for the port 
of Buenos Aires. According to exe 
perienced local observers, the Gen- 
eral Port Administration has been 
weakened by the diverse and uncoor- 
dinated jurisdictions which prevail 
in the ports and a lack of control 
by port authorities over port labor. 
As aresult, port users have com- 
plained that they dc not receive the 
service required for the efficient 
Operation Of business and that they 
are unable to achieve the degree of 
labor productivity necessary to meet 
competition in the world market. 


The administration of Argen- 
tina's ports and the labor condi- 
tions and technical problems affect- 
ing the ports have been studied by 
various organizations in the past. 
The new decree laws were formulated 
after consideration of recommenda- 
tions received from several sides, 
including the port labor union (the 
Amalgamated Union of Port Workers) 
and the shipowners* association 
(Centro de Navegacion Transatlantic). 


Under existing statutes govern- 
ing the General Port Administration, 
a General Administrator was assisted 
by a Coordinating Council composed 
of representatives of several Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with port op- 
erations. Under the new decree law, 
the heads of Government agencies, 
rather than their representatives, 
will serve as members of the Council. 





heretofore, only the Gen- 
could he 
now the 
among the 


Moreover, 
eral Port Administrator 
president of the Council; 
presidency will revolve 
Administrator, 
and the National 
In addition, the Council may be con- 
vened at the request of any of its 
members, and not only at the request 
of the General Port Administrator as 
before. The Council is required 
under the new decree law to meet at 
least every 3 months. 


The port of Buenos Aires will 


remain under the management of Argen- 


tina's General Port Administration, 

represented by a local administrator. 
However, a Coordinating Commission, 

headed by the Assistant General Port 

Administrator, is to be formed. Its 

members will include the Buenos Aires 

Port Administrator, the local Mari- 

time Prefect, the local customs col- 

lector, an official designated by 

the Minister of Labor and Social Se- 

curity, two stevedoring contractors, 

two port union delegates, and, when 

topics pertaining to their respec- 

tive functions are being considered, 
the chief of each of the Government 

agencies represented at the port. 


The Commission is invested with 
the authority to coordinate the work 
of Government agencies represented 
at the port, as well as the services 
of private parties; to provide for 
the incorporation of technical im- 
provements and mechanization in the 
loading and discharging of cargo; to 
draft port work rules for approval 
by the President; and to enforce 
work rules, The present law also 
establishes a tripartite tribunal, 
under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, to arbitrate labor conflicts. 
The law states, however, that these 
provisions do not supersede estab- 
lished conciliation and arbitration 
legislation. 
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the Chief of Customs, 
Maritime prefect. 


the decree law 
establishing the Coordinating Commis. 


In addition, 


sion provides that it shall estab. 
lish a register of stevedores and 
stevedore contractors. Stevedores 
are to be classified as either reg. 
ular or casual workers. Regular 
workers will receive priority in 
hiring and will be guaranteed a cer- 
tain number of workdays per month, 
initially sct at 15 days. Casual 
workers will be employed only when 
there are no regular workers avail. 
able and will not be guaranteed any 
minimum employment. Contractors 
will be required to hire exclusively 
from a central hiring hall which the 
Commission will organize and admin- 
ister. A stevedoresse fund, to which 
Stevedoring contractors and_ the 
General Port Administration must 
each contribute 2 percent of wages 
paid, will pay regular workers any 
wages due under the minimum employ- 
ment provision; it will be adminis- 
tered by the Coordinating Commission. 
--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA 


Vocational Training in Brazil 
and Colombia. A shortage of skilled 
labor has been a serious impediment 
to economic development in the Latin 
American countries. To remedy this 
situation, a number of them have 
established vocational training pro- 
grams. One of the first programs to 
be undertaken, the Brazilian Nation- 
al Industrial Apprenticeship Service 
(Servicao Nacional de Aprendizagem 
Industrial--SENAI), was initiated in 
the early 1940's. Other countries 
have followed the lead of Brazil. In 
1957, the Colombian Government organ- 
ized the National Apprenticeship Serv- 
ice (Servicio Nacional de Aprendi- 
zaje). The program of Brazil focus- 
es on industrial training; that of 
Colombia is directed toward the 
training of workers in the three 
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areas of commerce, agriculture, and 


industry. 


In Brazil, formal vocational 
training was introduced in industry 
in 1942. The expansion of the indus- 
trial work force--from about 780,000 
workers in 1940 to approximately 
1,250,000 in 1950--highlighted the 
need to develop training programs 
for unskilled workers. 


Although vocational training is 
part of the national educational sys- 
tem and also is offered by many 
firms, the most active training pro- 
gram for workers in industrial 
trades is that of the SENAI. The 
SENAI is administered partly by the 
Government and partly by the Nation- 
al Confederation of Industry, which 
encompasses all employer federations. 
It is financed by a l-percent tax on 
the total payroll of enterprises 
with more than 10 employees and an 
additional 0.2-percent tax on the 
payroll of enterprises with more 
than 500 workers. If a particular 
enterprise maintains its ow appren- 
ticeship program, the tax is reduced 
to one-fifth of the stated amounts. 


By law, 5 percent of a firm's 
industrial skilled work force are to 
be apprentices registered with the 
SENAI. The provision is applicable 
to firms with at least 10 workers in 
the specific skilled trades. The 
apprentices, who receive one-half of 
the minimum wage, work a half day 
and attend classes for a half day. 
In addition, a number of nonappren- 
tices must be enrolled in SENAI voca 
tional classes, the exact number to 
be determined by the SENAI. 


The various types of vocational 
programs offered reflect the needs 
of the particular region and locale. 
For young people there are four 
types of courses: 


(a) compulsory 


courses for apprentices between the 

ages of 14 and 18 in the skilled 

trades; (b) accelerated 5-month eve- 
ning courses for youths (over 16 

years old) with no vocational train- 

ing; (c) prevocational training for 

workers’ sons aged 12-14 years who 

have completed the 5 years’ required 

primary schooling; and (d) vocation- 

al courses for nonapprenticed chil- 

dren 14 to 18 years of age. In ade 

dition, accelerated vocational train- 
ing over a 5-month period is offered 

to adults in evening classes. 


By 1959, the SENAI had 100 
schools, which had an estimated en- 
rollment of 25,000 students, and was 
offering instruction in 80 different 
trades. 


The Sao Paulo region, with its 
rapid industrialization and its lack 
of skilled labor, has been particu- 
larly active in promoting the voca- 
tional training programs of the 
SENAI. In this region, 38 schools 
have been established, offering 318 
courses. During 1962, the program 
registered a total of 11,489 stu- 
dents as compared with 10,914 in the 
preceding year. Certificates of 
apprenticeship and certificates of 
tradesmanship were given to 2,770, 
compared with 2,421 the year before. 
In other courses, 2,334 diplomas 
were awarded, an increase of 29 per- 
cent over the 1,810 granted the pre- 
vious year. In addition, a total of 
25,905 workers benefited from on-the- 
job training programs, 33 percent 
more workers than in 1961. 


Although real progress has been 
made by the Sao Paulo division of 
the SENAI in training skilled work- 
ers, many are still without the voca- 
tional skills needed in an indus- 
trial society. Moreover, the munici- 
pality of Sao Paulo has been subject 
to an influx of untrained rural 


people, a trend which is reflected 
in a 190-percent increase in its 
population between 1940 and 1960. 
In 1962, the SENAI estimated that 
four-fifths of the Nation's indus- 
trial labor force were still un- 
trained--an indication of the magni- 
tude of the future task. 


The Government of Colombia es- 
tablished the basis for a Servicio 
Nacional de Aprendizaje (SENA) in 
1957. At that time, it was decided 
to offer both industrial training 
and vocational courses in the commer- 
cial and agricultural sectors as an 
aid toward balanced economic growth. 


Responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the SENA rests with a Na- 
tional Council made up of representa- 
tives of the Government, the Roman 
Catholic Church, employer organiza- 
tions in commerce, agriculture, and 
industry, and the trade union con- 
federation with the largest number 
of affiliated unions. The SENA is 
financed by a l-percent tax on firms 
with a capital of 100,000 pesos 
(US$14,500) or more and a work force 
of at least 20 permanent workers. 


Despite the fact that the plan 
did not get underway until 1959, sig. 
nificant progress had been made at 


the end of 3 years. By 1962, 56,606 
workers had been graduated from ap- 
prenticeship courses, vocational 
training programs, and courses for 
adult workers and supervisors; 
24,752 in industry, 26,457 in com. 
merce and public services, and 5,397 
in agriculture and cattle raising, 
An additional 18,270 were receiving 
vocational training in the first 
part of 1963. 


The SENA is operating 23 cen- 
ters; 10 of these are industrial, 9 
are commercial, and 4 are agricul- 
tural. Three agricultural centers, 
one industrial center, and one com 
mercial center are under construc- 
tion. Nineteen additional centers 
are planned: 3 industrial, 1 com- 
mercial, 6 agricultural, and 9 spe- 
cialized centers. Each will offer 
courses in one of the following: 
textiles, casting, naval carpentry, 
mining, garmentmaking, graphic arts, 
maintenance of agricultural machin- 
ery, food processing, and pharmacy. 
--Government publications. 








ERRATUM 


The title of table 4, nage 20 of the October 


1963 issue of Labor Developments 


Abroad, should 





read 


"Average daily earnings" in industry groups 


of Portugal rather than “Average weekly earnings." 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came 
to the attention of the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions during November 1963. 


INTERNAT IONAL 


Cho, Yong Same Disguised Unemployment in Underdeveloped Areas With Special 
Reference to South Korean Agriculture. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Califo, 
University of Califomia Press, 1963. 163 pp. 

Cabanellas, Guillermo. Derecho Sindical y Corporativo. Buenos Aires, Are 
gentina, Editorial Bibliografica Argentina, 1959. 836 pp. Comparative 
analysis of laws of 47 nations (including all Western Hemisphere countries, 


several European countries, Russia, Japan, Philippines) relating to trade 
unions, corporate organizations, and professional associations. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
BELGIUM 


"Labour Overseas: Belgium--Apprenticeship, Vocational Training and Voca- 
tional Guidance Systems," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), April 1963, 
ppe 155-156. 


SWEDEN 


Cooper, Jack. Industrial Relations: Sweden Shows the Way. London, The Fa- 
bian Society, 1963. 32 ppe (Fabian Research Series 235.) 


UeSeSeRe AND EASTERN EUROPE 


BULGARIA 


Khristova, Elisaveta_ Kirilova. Kolektivniiat trudov dogovor v Narodna Re- 
blika Bulgariia /Collective Labor Agreements in the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria/. Sofia, Nauka i Izkustvo, 1961. 155 pp. 


POLAND 


Montias, John M. Central Planning in Poland. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1962. 410 ppe (Yale studies in economics: 13.) 





UeSeSoRe 


Chapman, Janet Ge Real Wages in Soviet Russia Since 1928 (Prepared for 
U.Se Air Force Project Rand.) Cambridge, Masse, The Colonial Press, Inc., 


for Harvard University Press, 1963. 395 ppe (RAND Report R-371-PR, ) 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA 


India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Report, 1962-63. Vol. I, 57 pp, 
Vol. II, 21 ppe New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1963. 


ISRAEL 


Bank of Israel. Jerusalem: Report 1962. Jerusalem, Israel, Jerusalem Post 
Press, 1963, 490 PPo 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Office of Economic Advisor. Economic Survey 
of Pakistan, 1961-62. Karachi, Government of Pakistan Press, 1962. 374 pp, 





AFRICA 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF 


"Rhodesian Divorce," Round Table, A Quarterly Review of British Commonwealth 


Affairs, September 1963, pp. 342-352. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Meyer, Norman. "The Development of the Footwear Industry in South Africa, 
1947-1961" South African Journal of Economics, September 1963, pp. 229-240, 





FAR EAST 


BURMA 
Butwell, Richard. U Nu of Burma. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1963. 250 PPe 





PHILIPPINES 


Golay, Frank He The Philippines: Public Policy and National Economic De- 
velopment. Itahaca, NeYe, Cornell University Press, 1961. 455 ppe 


TAIWAN 


Republic of China, Economic Research Center. Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 
1963. Taipei, Taiwan, Government Press, 1963. 181 ppo 


China Yearbook, 1962-63. Taipei, Taiwan, China Publishing Co., 1963. 1995 pp. 
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VENEZUELA 


Condiciones y Costo de Vida en la Ciudad de Merida. Merida, Venezuela, Ine 
stituto de Investigaciones Economicas, Facultad de Economia, 1962. 91 pp. 
Report of expenditures of working class and nonworking class families in 2 
weeks of March 1961. 
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LAROR STATISTICS ON JAPAN 


Explanatory Note 


In Japan, data on the labor 
force and on family expenditures and 
cost of living are collected and 
analyzed by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Prime Minister's Office, 
while surveys of earnings and hours 
are conducted by the Ministry of La- 
bor. The results of these surveys 
are published regularly in Japan's 
Statistical Yearbook and the Year 
Book of Labor Statistics and in such 
monthly publications as the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force Survey, 
the Monthly Labor Statistics and Re- 























search Rulletin, and the Monthly 
Statistics of Japan. 
Latest information on labor 


Statistics in Japan, as published in 
the sources just listed, are pre- 
sented in the following tables. 


Labor Force. Information on the 
labor force is collected from a sam- 
ple of households each month, semi- 
annually (usually March and October), 
and triennially. The labor force 
concept used in the monthly surveys 
is similar to that of the United 
States. The labor force includes 
all persons 15 years of age and old- 
er who, during the survey week, were 
either (1) employed--those with a 
job who had worked at least an hour 
during the week or those not at work 
because of illness, vacation, or lay- 
off but who expected to receive pay- 
ment; (2) unemployed--those without 
a job but who were willing and able 
to work and seeking work. The semi- 
annual special surveys and triennial 
Surveys are designed to elicit infor- 
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mation bearing on underemployment. 
Unlike the monthly survey, they use 
the "usual status" approach. Work- 
ers are Classified as employed or un- 
employed according to their usual 
status during the 6 months preceding 
the day on which the semiannual sur- 
vey is made and during the 12 months 
preceding the triennial survey. The 
last triennial survey was conducted 
on July 1, 1962. For an account of 
Statistics on unemployment and for 
population coverage for the three 
Surveys, see “Japanese Statistics on 
the Jobless" (pp.1-3 of this issue). 


In the labor force surveys, 
workers are divided into three class- 


es: Self-employed workers, unpaid 
family workers, and paid workers 
(wage and salary earners). The self- 


employed worker owns and operates 
his own buSiness, either with the 
help of paid employees or unpaid 
family workers. Unpaid family work- 
ers are those who work without wages 
or salaries in an unincorporated en- 
terprise operated by a member of the 
family. Paid workers receive wages 
or salaries and are classed as (1) 
"regular" employees--those employed 
regularly in an establishment for an 
indefinite period, usually for a 
lifetime; (2) temporary employees-- 
those usually employed for a period 
of more than a month but less than a 
year; and (3) day laborers--those 
hired on a daily basis or for a peri- 
od of less than a month. 


Earnings. Earnings are reported 
each month by establishments with 
five or more regular employees to 
the Ministry of Labor in its Month- 


ly Labor Survey. The published sta- 
tistics on earnings are estimates, 
based on a sample of establishments 
from the 1960 Establishment Census, 
Stratified according to industry 
and size of establishment. The es- 
tablishments report earnings not 
only for regular employees, as al- 
ready defined, but also for those 
temporary and daily workers who 
were employed for 18 days or more 
in each of the 2z months preceding 
the survey date or for 60 days or 
more in the preceding 6 calendar 
months, 


Cash earnings include both con- 
tract earnings and special payments. 
Contracts may cover a single employ- 
ee or groups of employees in col- 
lective bargaining units. Earnings 
may also be established under a wage 
regulation of the company. Con- 
tract earnings include (1) the basic 
wage--geared primarily to job duties, 
worker seniority, and educational 
Status--and special and flat allow- 
ances; (2) incentive pay based on 
efficiency and attendance; (3) sup- 
plemental earnings covering allow- 
ances for dependents, cost of living, 
transportation, housing, taxes, and 
social insurance costs; (4) overtime 
pay, including nightwork and shift 
differentials; (5) vacation and holi- 
day pay; and (6) other earnings such 
as nonproduction-worker allowances 
Similar to those paid production 


workers. 
Special cash payments, the 
other major category of cash pay- 


ments, includes semiannual bonuses, 
marriage allowances, retroactive 
wages resulting from new agreements, 
and in some instances, retirement 
allowances, 

earnings 


In most firms, cash 


are supplemented hy noncash benefits 
for such 


items as housing facili- 


ties, recreation, and medical care, 
and by employer contributions to 


insurance, unemployment in- 
compensation 


health 
surance, and workman's 





funds. (See Labor Developments A. 
broad, July 1962, pp. lell, fora 


detailed description of earnings.) 


Consumer Price Index and Expend. 
iture Study, The Consumer Price In- 
dex is designed to measure the 
changes in the level of cost of 
living to general consumer families 
in cities. Each month, 274 items 
(332 descriptions) are priced in 28 
cities which represent main trends 
in price fluctuation in Japan, 
Prices in the base period--the year 
1960--are a simple arithmetic aver- 
age of January to December prices, 
except for seasonal goods. The in- 
dex computation uses weights reflec- 
ting the relative amount of expend- 
iture by commodity as ascertained hy 
the Family Income and Expenditure 
Survey in 1960. However, for season- 
al goods, monthly weights averaged 
for the 2 years 1959-60 are used. 








In the monthly Family Income 
and Expenditure Study, approximately 
4,200 urban households of 2 or more 
persons in 28 representative cities 
are covered, About 2,150 households 
are families of wage earners of sala- 
ried employees. The cities are 
Stratified according to population 
size and regional differences in con- 
sumer prices. Six of the cities 
each have a population of 400,000 or 


over, 11 have a population between 
100,000 and 400,000, and 11 _ other 
cities each have fewer than 100,000 


inhahitants. Employee families co- 
operating with the survey are asked 
to maintain a daily record of in- 
come and expenditures of all kinds; 
other families are requested to re- 
cord only their expenditures. Every 
month, one-sixth of the sample fami- 
lies are replaced by new families. 
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TABLES 


Table 1. Japan: Labor force and employment status of the population, 1959-62 


(In thousands) 
































Monthly labor force survey Pisce se 
Labor force and employ- (12-month average) pean esnei 
ment status status) 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1962 
Population, 15 years of 
age and Overeceeecees 64 240 65,200 66,030 67,550 67,223 
Labor CROR cclecsdeteedeweseos 44,330 45,110 45,620 46,140 1/44,984 
Employment... .cerccrcccccces 43,680 44,610 45,180 45,740 42,855 
Persons at Work..ssceecccee | 3/43,100 | 3/44,200 | 3/44,530 45,190 42,654 
Self-employed..sseeeceee | 3/10,420 | 3/10,590 | 3/10,140 9,550 9,784 
Unpaid family workers... | 3/12,320 | 3/11,930 | 3/11,420 10,940 8,823 
Wage and salary earners. | 3/20,031 | 3/21,660 | 3/22,970 24,6890 2/24,046 
Persons with a job but not 
at WOCK sc csc ceceevecceseve 3/550 3/520 3/530 550 201 
Persons without a joh but 
Seeking Work.ccccccccccece 650 500 440 400 2,129 
Persons without @ job..ccoccee 19,830 19,980 20,330 21,380 24, 368 
Wishing to work. ccccccccees | 3/ 1,090 3/840 3/820 880 4,947 
Seeking ccccccccccccscccces 650 500 440 400 2,129 
Not Seekingeccccccccccccces 3/ 510 3/410 3/440 480 2,818 
Not wishing to WOTKiccceccede 18,740 19,140 19,510 20,500 19,421 
Persons without a job..ccccoee 19 ,830 19,980 20,330 21,380 24, 368 
Keeping houSe..ccccccccccccce 9,950 10,210 10,570 10,910 13,966 
Attending SChOOl..ccccccccces 4,600 ! 4,540 | 4,490 5,050 | 5,445 
Unemployed and other 4/....+. | hc esl 5,230 | 5,270 | 5,340 | 4,956 


| 











1/ Not published by the 1962 Employ- 
ment Status Survey. Data on persons with- 
out a job but wishing and seeking work 
inserted here for comparability. 

2/ Divided, by the 1962 Employment 
Status Survey, into 22,170,000 regular 
workers, 955,000 temporary workers, and 
922,000 laborers. 

3/ Data are unadjusted in published 
source. 

4/ Includes persons not in the labor 
force because of illness or other reasons. 








Note: Because of rounding (data pub- 
lished in source rounded to ten thou- 
sands), sums of individual items may not 
equal totals. 





Source: Japan, Tokyo, 3%ureau of Sta- 
tistics: Monthly Report on the _ Labor 
Force Survey, January 1961, pp. 20-2! and 
30, and June 1963, pp. 6-7, 9, 18-20; 
1962 Employment Status Survey, March 1963, 
Vol. I, pp. 2, 4, 4-9, 20%, 214-215, and 
224. 
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Employment by size of establishment and industry division, July 1, 1962 

































































Table 2. Japan: 
(In thousands of persons) 
All Size of establishment 
Industry division estab- 
lishments 1 2-4 5-9 10-29 30-99 
i" 
Total employment 1/....... 42,855 3,893 | 14,833 3,591 3,558 3,462 
PerSonS at WOrk..cccsccccccccece 42,654 3,867 if 14,763 3,575 3,543 3,447 
Agriculture and forestry...... 12,268 1,247 | 9,903 909 44 25 
Nonagricultural industries.... 30, 386 2,620 | 4,859 2,666 3,499 3,422 
Fisheries and aquaculture... 577 S23 208 63 73 93 
Mining and construction..... 3,012 352 319 253 438 426 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccccccce 10,239 331 864 807 1,432 1,654 
Wholesale and retail trade.. 6,730 990 : 2,438 995 877 587 
Finance, insurance, and real 
SPSTACE. ccccccvccccccccecs 1,001 55 ; 56 33 53 80 
Transportation, communica- 
tion, and utilities..... 2,666 37 65 61 | 126 230 
Other Zeccccccccccccccccce 6,160 774 910 452 500 353 
Persons with a job but not at 
MOGs 66400 46 0os 606406600006 201 27 70 H 16 15 14 
i #! 
Size of establishment--Continued Govern- 
seeuotry Spvieies 100-299 | 300-499 | 500-999 [1,000 and] Unknown | ment 
Total employment 1/....... 2,254 872 976 5,665 132 3,620 
Persons at WOrk...ccccceeeeceres 2,247 B69 O76 5,040 TT | 3,603, 
Agriculture and FOTESCTY.cecee 8 1 2 5 9 ! 116 
Nonagricultural industries.... 2,240 868 71 | 5,641 112 3,488 
Fisheries and aquaculture... 31 4 Baa 19 1 -- 
Mining and construction..... 229 67 85 {| 453 9 380 
Manufacturing. .ccccccceccces 1,240 539 583 H 2,745 17 H 29 
Wholesale and retail trade.,. 294 91 91 347 1S: } 4 
Finance, insurance, and real 
CPSTATE. ccccccccccccceses 66 34 55 541 1 | 25 
Transportation, communica- f 
tion, and utilities..... 203 77 105 1,325 a 435 
Other Z/avccccccccccecccces 176 55 50 211 65 2,615 
Persons with a job but not at 
WOK icriccoccvocvrecoceccecdovece 6 3 2 19 11 17 
1/ Includes the self-employed, wage Note: Because of rounding, sums of in- 
and salary earners, and unpaid family work- dividual items may not equal totals, 


ers. 


2/ Includes services, government (cen- 
tral and local), and unclassified workers. 


ce: 


Japan, Tokyo, Bureau of Statis- 


tics, 1962 Employment Status Survey, 





1963, Vol. I, Pp. 20-21. 


March 





Average number of persons at work, by class of worker 


and industry division, year ending July 1, 1962 


Japan: 


Table 3. 
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Because of rounding, sums of individ- 


ual items may not equal totals. 


Notes: 


Table 5. Japau: 


Average monthly days and hours worked per regular wage 


and salary earner, by size of establishment and industry division, 
April 1961 1/ 





Size of establishment (number of persons) 











Industry division Under 5 2/ 5-29 30-99 
Days | Hours | Days | Hours | Days | Hours 
All industries..... | 26.5 227.9 | 25.4 213.3 | 24.2 205.0 
Mining. covccccvccccccccccs 20.8 168.5 24.1 199.6 23.2 191.0 
ConStruction..cccecccccces 25.1 208.3 | 25.3 209.5 | 24.5 210.0 
Manufacturing. .ccccccccces 25.3 212.5 24.8 211.9 23.8 210.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 27.3 237.5 | 26.4 218.9 | 25.2 198.6 
Finance and inSurance..... 26.1 208.8 | 24.7 192.5 | 24.2 182.7 
Real CState..ccccccccccece 26.3 210.4 | 25.3 199.3 | 24.2 193.0 

Transportation and 

Communication. .cccccccce 25.9 225.3 | 24.7 216.0 | 24.1 207.8 
ROE EGDc cccoccccecesceee 26.8 211.7 | 24.6 191.6 | 23.8 184.8 

















ize of establishment (number of persons)--Con. 






































Industry division 100-499 500 and more 30 9g (pore, 

Days Hours | Days Hours | Days Hours 

All industries..... 23.8 201.3 23.7 196.6 23.9 201.0 

PEM 'n 40 00400ee0 c0eeeen 22.9 192.9 22.6 191.7 22.7 192.0 

ConStruction..cccccccccces 23.9 209.8 | 23.8 217.1 24.2 211.2 

Manufacturing. cccccccccces 23.8 204.5 23.8 197.6 23.8 203.4 

Wholesale and retail trade 24.7 197.2 24.4 192.9 24.9 191.4 

Finance and insurance..,... 24.0 175.9 23.7 171.9 24.1 178.5 

Real GSCHCEHc 4 cbdeteiseseoce 24.3 194.8 23.7 178.2 24.2 191.9 
Transportation and 

Communication..ccccccecce 23.8 | 200.2 | 23.6 196.0 | 23.8 201.4 

DPN OOOE, cc éccececeweoece ys a 1 182.0 23.9 182.5 23.7 182.8 

also based on attendance of 1 hour | 


1/ For all size classes except 
"under 5," the average number of 
monthly days is based on the atten- 


dance of a worker for at least l 
hour during the workday, while the 
hour count represents actual hours 


worked exclusive of paid or unpaid 
test periods, For the under 5 class, 
daily hours (the sum of scheduled 
and unscheduled hours) were multi- 
plied by the number of days worked, 


or more in the workday. 
2/ Data as of July 1961. 


Source: Japan, Tokyo: Bureau 
of Statistics, Monthly Statistics of 
Japan, March 1963, p. 12, and Minis- 
try of Labor, Labor Statistics and 
Research Division, Year Book of La- 
bor Statistics, 1961, pp. 58-263 
and 302-303. 
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Table 10. Japan: 


(Tn yen 1/ ) 


Average monthly living expenditures per urban family 
by all families and worker families, 28 cities, 1960-62, and 
Tokyo, 1961-52 


















































Expenditure All cities Tokyo 
1960 | 1961 | 1962 1961 | 1962 
All families 

All exnenditures..... 31,276 34, 329 38,587 | 41,435 
PO so 6:66 iesese bere alee bie 13,000 13,842 15,063 15,766 ee 

CONNER. .civ'sca0eonbie 3,843 3,659 3,605 3, 380 ss 

DENOT os 000 6040068 4660 9,157 10,183 11,456 12,386 oo 
Clothing. .cccccccccccce 3,755 4,326 4,933 4,955 -- 
Fuel and PARC 4 .ce sce ee 1,597 1,731 1,906 2,011 ee 
HOUSING. oc ccvesscvccere 2,790 3,399 3,951 4,430 2oe 
Miscellaneous Ze vveeee 10,134 11,031 12, 734 14,273 ee 
Average family size 

| a eae 4.51 4.35 4.29 4.29 ee 

Worker families 

All expenditures..... 32,093 | 34,896 | 39,339 | 41,485 45, 166 
Os Reet: SR a a ey 12,440 13,170 14,454 14,946 16,128 
Clothine...ccccccccccce 3,934 4,455 5,090 4,875 5,497 
Fuel and Co ee 1,972 1,679 1,852 1,995 2,128 
HOUSINRecccccccvececece 3,139 3,746 4,326 4,643 4,811! 
MiscellaneouS...seceeee 11,028 11,846 13,617 15,026 16,502 
Average family size 

(persons) .sccccecsece 4.33 4.22 4.17 4.13 4.13 

17 1 yen#USS0.0025. Source: Japan, Tokyo: Minis. 


2/ Includes health and sanita- 
communication, 
reading and recreation, 


tion, transport and 
education, 


and social expenses. 


Research Division, 
bor Statistics, 1961, p. 332; Burew 


try of Labor, Labor Statistics an 


Year Book of La 








of Statistics, Monthly Statistics of 
Japan, May 1963, pp. 94-98. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign labor in three series. 


Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries (*out of print): 
Argentina, Belgian Congo, *Chile, *Cuba, *Honduras, *Iceland, India, *Liberia, *Mexico, * Philippines, 
*Soviet Union, Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, and Uruguay. 


Monographs were also issued on the following topics: Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden; Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining; 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain; Latin American Labor Legislation; Occupational Health Services in 
the Soviet Union; Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers; and The OEEC 
Program on Scientific Manpower. 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long as the supply 


lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


Monographs were issued in the years 1961-62 on labor law and practice in the following countries 


-| (Bureau of Labor Statistics report number and price in parentheses): Bolivia (218, 30¢), Ceylon (227, 


35¢), Colombia (217, 35¢), Costa Rica (220, 30¢), ®uatemala (223, 25¢), Honduras (189, 30¢), /ragq 
(221, 30¢), and Venezuela (212, 30¢). 


They are obtainable form the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 18 Olive St., 
Boston, Mass. 02110; 341 Ninth Ave., Rm. 1000, New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland 
Ohio 44114; 105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60603; 1371 Peachtree St., N.£., Rm. 540, Atlanta, Ga. 
30309; 630 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 94111. Checks or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on labor in the following countries (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report number in parentheses): Brazil (191), Chile (224), Colombia (222), Cyprus (243), India 
(188), Indonesia (246), Mexico (251), and the Sudan (182), as well as a report entitled The Forecasting 
of Manpower Requirements (248) and a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current 
Soviet Labor Legislation (210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 








